SHACKLETON'S  ATTEMPT
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might have envied. ...   I am writing in my bag with biscuits beside me,
chocolate and jam.
They were all careful not to eat much at first. On the 25th
Marshall had dysentery again and as there was a blizzard outside,
the others spent a day of sweet idleness, eating and sleeping. At
i a.m. on the 27th they turned out and marched 24 miles, though
Marshall was still suffering. The Nimrod was due to leave on
March ist and it was necessary to push on; Shackleton therefore
left Adams in attendance on Marshall, who was not fit to travel,
and set out with Wild, late on February 27th, for Hut Point.
The distance was about 30 miles and they took their sleeping-
bags, with one day's food. After great difficulties they reached
the Discovery hut at 745 p.m. on the 28th. It was 117 days since
they had left here with ninety-one days' food. The ship was some
miles away but was called by heliograph and they were aboard at
ii a.m. on March ist, 1909. At 2.30 p.m. Shackleton led out a
relief party with Mawson, Mackay and McGillan, and reached the
camp at i p.m. on the 2nd. Marshall was better and marched to
Hut Point where they arrived at 9.30 p.m. on March 3rd. They
were all safely on board by i a.m. on the 4th.
" This sledge journey is now regarded as the greatest feat of
its kind either in the Arctic or in the Antarctic." * Shackleton's
party had marched 1,75 5 miles, and he himself ended this splendid
performance with a forced march of about 100 miles, 60 of
which were to rescue Marshall, in four days. Perhaps the greatest
wonder was that all four of the party returned from the interior of
Antarctica, for the risks that had to be taken by handsledgers over
that trail were excessive. They were so great that the journey was
a heavy gamble with Nature, and Nature in these high latitudes is
utterly remorseless. It was in the highest degree improbable that
this journey could be repeated without loss of life, unless an effi-
cient modern system of transport were adopted. Shackleton him-
self admitted the marvel of his party's escape from death time after
time, a fact which he attributed to Providence.
Unless grave risks had been taken the discoveries could not
have been made. These included the polar plateau, similar to that
previously discovered by Armitage and Scott, but higher, and
about 700 miles nearer to the Geographical Pole. Shackleton
named it in honour of King Edward VII and it is the greatest
plateau in the world. He also discovered 490 linear miles of
1 "Geog. Journ.," Match, 1922, 229.